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If  any  one  were  disposed  to  enumerate  the  errors  of  the 
Temperance  Movement,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  out  a 
list  of  considerable  length.  In  its  zeal  for  the  good  cause  of 
temperance,  it  has  sometimes  manifested,  or  at  least  some  of  its 
leading  representatives  have  manifested,  no  small  amount  of 
intemperance.  It  has  shown  a  disposition  to  anathematize  those 
who,  though  strongly  believing  in  temperance,  have  not  been 
able  to  concur  with  it  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  some  of  its 
means  and  methods.  It  has  perverted  Scripture,  inventing  for 
its  purposes  a  convenient  theory  of  two  kinds  of  wine,  fermented 
and  unfermented,  known  to  the  Bible;  a  theory  which  has 
scarcely  secured  the  support  of  a  single  Biblical  scholar  of  the 
first  rank,  and  which  is  rejected  by  the  almost  unanimous  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Christian  missionaries  laboring  at  the  present  day 
in  the  Holy  Land.  It  has  professed  a  greater  strictness  than 
that  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  going  even  so  far  as  to 
recommend  the  substitution  of  water  for  wine  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  lest,  by  the  taste  of  the  wine,  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  some  reforming  drunkard  should  be  endangered.  It 
has  confided  too  much  in  the  power  of  external  checks  and  rc- 
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straints ;  magnifying  into  primary  importance  means  which  can 
never  be  other  than  secondary  and  auxiliary;  aiming  at  the 
cutting  off  of  the  supply,  rather  than  at  the  extinguishing  of 
the  demand  ;  seeming  to  lay  more  stress  upon  the  prohibiting 
law  without  than  upon  the  prohibiting  will  within.  It  has 
dwarfed  the  large  and  noble  conception  of  Temperance  into  the 
far  narrower  notion  of  Total  Abstinence  from  intoxicating 
drinks.  And  Total  Abstinence,  again,  which,  under  its  proper 
form,  is  a  large  and  noble  conception  too,  it  has  degraded  in  the 
very  act  of  seeking  to  exalt  it.  For,  instead  of  placing  it 
where  Paul  places  it,  on  the  basis  of  love,  as  a  matter  of  Chris¬ 
tian  freedom,  an  act  to  be  performed  out  of  charity  to  the 
weakness  of  a  weak  brother,  it  seeks  to  stiffen  it  into  a  matter 
of  necessary  principle  and  universal  obligation,  exacting  total 
abstinence  from  drinking  as  the  Decalogue  exacts  total  absti¬ 
nence  from  stealing. 

Such  is  a  partial  list  of  the  errors  and  extravagances  of  the 
Temperance  Movement.  These  accusations,  however,  just  and 
serious  as  they  are,  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  condemn  the 
movement  itself.  We  may  not  lightly,  on  the  strength  of  them, 
conclude  that  no  great  and  beneficent  reformation  is  working 
itself  out  by  means  of  the  temperance  agitation.  As  regards 
the  one-sidedness  of  the  movement,  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that,  in  any  aggressive  reformatory  movement,  one-sidedness  is 
an  almost  unavoidable  fault.  All  Action  is  one-sided  ;  u  Specu¬ 
lation  only  is  catholic.”*  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any 

*  Blackie’s  Four  Phases  of  Morals,  p.  206.  “  A  world-regenerating  system 

of  Ethics,  such  as  Christianity,  is  not  a  thing,  like  a  treatise  on  Logic,  written 
in  a  book,  laid  on  the  shelf,  and  allowed  quietly  to  work  its  way  with  whoso¬ 
ever  may  choose  to  take  it  up.  It  is  an  active,  aggressive,  invasive  power;  it 
is  a  strong  medicine  to  knock  down  a  strong  disease;  it  is  a  charge  of  cavalry 
dashing  onwards,  like  a  storm,  to  break  the  solid  squares  of  an  opposing  in¬ 
fantry,  bristling  with  many  spears.  Such  a  movement  is  necessarily  one-sided  ; 
speculation  only  is  catholic.  We  must  not  therefore  expect  Christianity,  of 
all  moral  forces  the  most  impetuous  and  the  most  imperious,  to  be  free  from 
this  fault.  It  had  to  swoop  down,  so  to  speak,  on  violent  wings,  from  the 
spiritual  side  of  our  nature  upon  the  sensualism  of  the  Greeks,  otherwise  it 
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movement  of  reform  ever  gained  the  victory  over  the  evil 
against  which  it  waged  war,  and  at  the  same  time  succeeded  in 
maintaining  throughout,  in  perfect  equilibrium,  both  sides  of 
the  many  interests  with  which  it  had  to  deal  by  the  way.  As 
regards  the  extravagances  of  which  the  movement  has  been 
guilty,  it  might  be  urged  that  none  of  the  reformations  by 
which  mankind  have  been  blessed,  has  been  wholly  free  from 
them ;  a  truth  of  which  the  great  religious  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  far  from  being  the  least  conspicuous  ex¬ 
ample.  As  for  the  erroneous  theories  which  it  has  invented 
and  held,  it  may  be  said  that,  while  the  evil  of  these  ought  not 
to  be  extenuated,  neither  ought  it  to  be  exaggerated;  and  that, 
if  choice  had  to  be  made,  it  would  certainly  be  far  better  that 
the  battle  against  any  monstrous  and  people-destroying  evil 
should  be  fought  on  a  wrong  theory,  than  that  a  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect  theory  should  be  held,  and  no  battle  fought. 

In  short,  as  regards  the  faults  in  general  with  which  the 
Temperance  Movement  may  not  unjustly  be  charged,  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  consider  whether  these  are  of  its  essence,  or  are 
only  incidental  and  accompanying  imperfections.  The  question 
is,  not  whether  errors  and  extravagances  exist  in  it,  but  whether 
these  belong  to  the  idea  of  the  movement,  or  are  the  abnormal 
and  excrescent  manifestations  of  its  vitality.  It  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  and  fairness  to  seek  in  every  case  to  get  at  the  real, 
interior  meaning  of  a  man  or  a  movement;  not  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  man's  words,  W'hich  may  often  but  poorly  and  clum¬ 
sily  express  his  meaning,  but  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  find 
out  what  he  really  wishes  to  say  ;  not  to  judge  a  movement  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  ways  and  means  it  adopts,  many  of  which  may 
be  mistaken,  but,  back  of  all  these,  to  endeavor  to  discern  its 
one  inward  intention,  the  one  thing  it  is,  trying,  by  all  its 

would  not  succeed ;  and  its  most  distinctive  features  will  be  found  to  spring 
mainly  from  this  necessary  attitude  of  imperious  hostility.  There  is  no  time 
to  temper  blows  in  the  moment  of  battle.  A  great  victory  is  never  gained  by 
moderate  blows  :  though,  when  gained,  a  wise  general  will  always  know  how 
to  use  it  with  moderation.” 
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methods,  to  get  at.  To  be  able  and  willing  to  discern  a  man’s 
meaning  in  spite  of  his  awkward  words,  and  to  recognize  a 
movement’s  high  and  noble  object  in  spite  of  the  reprehensible 
measures  it  may  employ  to  accomplish  that  object,  is  essential 
to  all  just  estimation  of  movements  and  of  men.  The  spirit 
which  seeks  even  to  discern  “a  soul  of  goodness  in  things 
evil,”  will  make  fewer  mistakes  than  the  spirit  which  endeavors 
to  discover,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  soul  of  evil  in  things 
good. 

It  is  perfectly  easy  to  discern,  in  the  Temperance  Movement, 
amid  all  its  extravagances,  that  soul  of  goodness,  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  its  persistent  vitality,  its 
constant  recurrence  under  different  forms,  its  embracing  among 
its  adherents  many  of  the  best  intellects  and  noblest  hearts  in 
the  land.  It  is  one  conspicuous  form  of  the  spirit  of  Quarrel 
with  Evil.  It  is  one  exceedingly  alert  and  aggressive  enemy 
of  the  spirit  of  Disorder  and  Ruin.  It  is  characterized,  under 
all  its  phases,  by  a  high,  honorable,  wholesome  and  beneficent 
wrath  against  lawlessness,  indecency,  waste  and  cruelty ;  it  is 
animated  by  a  strong  desire  to  see  order,  and  decency,  and 
thrift,  and  happiness  prevail  among  the  people.  These  are 
good  things,  deserving  to  be  gladly  and  gratefully  recognized 
by  all  good  men.  And  these  things,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are  far 
more  of  the  essence  of  the  Temperance  Movement  than  its 
perversions  of  Scripture,  or  its  occasional  denunciations  of  those 
friends  of  temperance  who  cannot  accept  its  theories  as  to  the 
proper  place  and  character  of  total  abstinence.  Under  its 
manifold  forms,  this  movement  stands  forth  as  a  representative 
of,  and  a  witness  to,  an  awakened  moral  sentiment  in  the  com¬ 
munity  against  an  egregious  wrong.  Its  activity  is  one  of  the 
activities  of  Conscience ;  that  great  power  within  us,  which, 
however  it  may  sometimes  miss  the  better  way,  and  stumble, 
and  get  the  wrong  weapon  into  its  hands,  can  never,  in  all  its 
gropings,  be  wholly  otherwise  than  grand.  The  average  tem¬ 
perance  reformer,  preaching  temperance  in  season  and  out  of 
season ;  persisting  in  his  denunciations  and  in  his  pleadings, 
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whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear;  not  un- 
frequently  meeting  with  inattention,  ridicule  or  persecution  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  mission,  is,  notwithstanding  the  measure 
of  fanaticism  which  may  sometimes  be  found  in  him,  a  character 
most  worthy  of  respect.  He  is  mostly  a  sombre  and  severe 
man;  often  eccentric,  narrow-minded  and  denunciatory  ;  carried 
away  by  an  overwhelming  and  infatuating  sense  of  his  “  mission.” 
His  character  stiff  and  angular,  his  voice  high  and  shrill,  he  is 
by  no  means  an  altogether  lovely  object.  There  is  no  “  beauty” 
in  him;  he  is  an  offence  against  aesthetics.  But  let  him  not  be 
regarded  with  scorn,  nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  he  has  no  mis¬ 
sion  to  fulfil  for  mankind.  His  offences  against  aesthetics  are 
perhaps  more  than  atoned  for  by  his  services  to  morals.  There 
is  in  him,  perhaps,  that  which  is  better  than  beauty, *or  that,  at 
least,  which  will  prove  to  be  largely  serviceable  to  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  the  beauty  that  is  true  and  continuing. 

All  the  same,  however,  it  is  proper  and  necessary  to  question 
the  means  and  instrumentalities  employed  by  the  temperance 
movement,  whether,  in  any  particular  instance,  they  be  wisely 
chosen.  As  to  its  high  and  noble  purpose,  there  can  be  no 
question  ;  but  as  to  its  methods,  question  and  criticism  are 
always  necessary.  That  there  is  vast  motive  power  in  it,  no 
one  can  doubt;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  this 
power  is  being  exerted  in  the  proper  direction.  That  it  pos¬ 
sesses  prodigious  wielding  energy,  is  perfectly  apparent,  but 
the  question  needs  always  to  be  raised,  whether  the  particular 
weapon  it  has  gotten  hold  of,  in  any  instance,  is  the  weapon 
that  ought  to  be  wielded. 

In  the  successive  stages  of  its  history,  the  Temperance  Move¬ 
ment  has  made  trial  of  various  ways  and  means  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  great  reform  at  w'hich  it  aims.  It  has  been  indus¬ 
trious,  in  every  possible  way,  in  calling  attention  to  the  monstrous 
evil  of  intemperance,  and  in  seeking  to  arouse  the  moral  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  public  against  it.  It  has  united  men  together  in 
societies,  for  mutual  protection  and  helpfulness  and  for  aggres¬ 
sive  warfare  against  the  common  foe ;  instituting  various 
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Orders — the  Washingtonians,  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  the 
Good  Templars,  and  others,  some  of  which  remain  to  this  day 
as  the  monuments  of  its  energy  and  activity  in  this  direction. 
It  has  made  large  use  of  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  as  a 
means  both  of  curing  and  of  preventing  drunkenness.  It  has, 
at  times,  adopted  special  and  novel  methods  of  carrying  on  the 
warfare  against  the  liquor  traffic,  as  in  the  case  of  the  well- 
known  “crusades”  conducted  by  bands  of  enthusiastic  and  de¬ 
voted  women,  confiding  chiefly  in  the  power  of  prayer.  It  has 
had  much  to  do,  also,  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  history, 
with  legislation  ;  turning  its  attention,  now  to  the  execution  of 
already  existing  laws  against  intemperance,  and  now  to  the 
securing  of  laws  more  stringent  still.  Its  efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  date  far  back  ;  the  old  and  familiar  form  of  the  Maine 
Liquor  Law  rearing  itself  aloft  as  the  chief  monument  of  its 
activity  in  this  field. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  history  of  these  endeavors. 
For  it  has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  a  history  of  hope  deferred; 
of  the  Promised  Land  ever  approaching,  yet  ever  again  reced¬ 
ing;  of  strenuous  efforts  and  sanguine  expectations  issuing  in 
comparative  failure  and  disappointment.  Action  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  reaction,  and  an  ebbing  has  always  succeeded  the 
flowing  tide.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  of  the  instrumen¬ 
talities  employed  by  the  Temperance  Movement  has  realized 
the  expectations  originally  entertained  of  it.  The  pledge,  what¬ 
ever  good  it  may  have  wrought  within  a  narrow  sphere,  has 
proved  but  a  slender  and  insufficient  barrier  against  the  mighty 
torrent  of  destruction.  Father  Matthew,  after  having  seemingly 
almost  annihilated  the  liquor  traffic  in  Ireland,  lived  to  see  it 
spring  up  and  flourish  again,  “  and  his  statue  stands  to-day 
in  a  small  public  square  in  Cork  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
grog-shops.”  The  Orders  have  manifested  an  irresistible  ten¬ 
dency  to  die  out.  The  crusades,  marvelous  as  their  immediate 
results  appeared  to  be,  have  left  but  little  permanent  impres¬ 
sion.  Legislation,  too,  has  turned  out  to  be  far  less  effective 
than,  from  the  supposed  power  of  the  law,  might  have  been  ex- 
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pected.  Laws  passed  for  the  suppression  and  prevention  of  in¬ 
temperance  have  shown,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  an  alarming 
tendency  to  remain  inoperative;  the  problem  of  getting  such 
laws  executed,  of  finding  prosecuting  attorneys  who  would  pro¬ 
secute,  and  juries  who  would  convict,  and  judges  who  would 
sentence,  proving  to  be  a  far  more  difficult  one  than  that  of  get¬ 
ting  the  laws  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  passed. 

Despite  all  these  disheartening  experiences,  the  Temperance 
Movement  is  in  no  wise  disheartened.  Without  bating  “  a  jot 
of  heart  or  hope,”  it  steers  “  right  onward.”  Whatever  else  it 
may  be  charged  with,  no  one  can  accuse  it  of  faint-heartedness. 
It  has  the  courage  of  its  convictions.  No  sooner  has  one  cam- 
paign  ended  in  failure  than  it  has  organized  another.  It  has 
evinced  a  marvelous  tenacity  of  purpose,  a  prodigious  power  of 
persisting  and  enduring.  Nor  has  it  simply  persisted  in  its 
claims;  these  claims,  on  the  contrary,  have  steadily  risen 
higher  and  higher.  Like  the  Sibyl  of  old,  in  demanding  a 
price  for  her  books,  successive  refusals  have  only  served  to  in¬ 
crease  its  demands.  The  most  recent  policy  of  the  movement 
for  temperance  reform  is  intended  to  be  more  comprehensive 
and  radical  than  any  that  have  preceded  it. 

It  is  the  policy,  namely,  of  Prohibition  by  Law.  Not  that 
the  thought  of  suppressing  intemperance  by  means  of  prohibi¬ 
tory  laws  is  a  new  one  ;  but  it  is  only  lately,  it  would  appear, 
that  the  Temperance  Movement  has  distinctly  affirmed  such 
prohibition  to  be  the  main  line  of  its  policy  and  the  chief  means 
to  be  relied  upon  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  object.  The 
weapon  which  has  heretofore  only  occasionally  and  incidentally 
been  used,  shall  henceforth  be  the  principal  weapon  with  which 
this  great  battle  is  to  be  fought.  All  previous  and  only  par¬ 
tially  successful  campaigns  shall  be  but  as  introductory  and  pre¬ 
paratory  to  this  final  and  conquering  campaign  of  the  war.  It 
is  as  if  the  temperance  men  were  saying:  ‘‘Let  us  now  strike 
at  the  very  foundation  of  the  evil.  Let  us  no  longer  trifle,  but 
destroy  the  destroyer  outright.  Too  long  have  we  been  lop¬ 
ping  off  branches ;  the  ax  shall  now  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the 
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tree.  To  prevent,  and  not  to  cure,  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
shall  now  be  our  policy.  ‘  Root  and  branch  ’  work  shall  now 
be  made  in  the  matter  of  exterminating  drunkenness.  The 
mighty  hand  of  the  law  shall  be  employed,  no  longer  to  regu¬ 
late  and  restrict  merely,  as  heretofore,  but  absolutely  and  en¬ 
tirely  to  extinguish  throughout  the  land  the  infamous  and  ac¬ 
cursed  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks.’’ 

This  is  the  “heroic  treatment,”  as  it  would  be  called  in 
medical  language,  by  means  of  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
eradicate  intemperance.  There  is  a  certain  grandeur  in  the 
idea  of  such  a  wholesale  extermination  of  evil;  and  there  is  that 
in  the  heart  of  every  one  who  sincerely  hates  vice  and  loves 
virtue,  to  which  a  reformatory  scheme  so  large,  comprehensive 
and  thorough-going  is  naturally  attractive.  There  is  no  one 
that  has  at  heart  the  moral  and  material  prosperity  of  the 
people,  who  would  not  from  his  inmost  soul  desire  that,  if  it 
were  possible,  the  prohibitionist’s  lofty  wish  might  be  realized ; 
that  a  thing  so  entirely  deserving  of  prohibition  as  drunkenness 
might,  once  for  all,  be  actually  and  effectually  prohibited ;  that, 
by  one  destroying  stroke,  the  cause  of  so  much  unutterable 
misery  might  be  brought  to  an  end.  To  get  rid  of  evil, — that 
is  the  great  and  perplexing  problem  for  the  individual,  the 
community,  the  nation,  the  universe.  There  is  no  one  but 
would  wish  to  make  short,  quick  and  thorough  work  of  it.  If 
any  man  or  movement  can  make  it  appear  that  it  is  possible  to 
fight  one  great  battle,  once  for  all,  against  the  enemy,  and  then 
to  have  done  with  him,  to  pass  a  law  against  any  particular 
form  of  evil,  and  thereby  to  be  delivered  from  it  and  all  its 
consequences,  no  policy  could  well  be  more  acceptable  to  all 
good  men.  Now,  this  is  just  what  the  Prohibition  movement 
aims  at,  promises,  undertakes  to  accomplish,  as  regards  the  evil 
of  intemperance, — an  evil  from  which,  as  it  presses  sorely  and 
heavily  upon  the  nation,  destroying  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men,  and  bringing  everywhere  innumerable  other  evils  along 
with  it,  there  is,  among  those  who  wish  well  to  their  fellow-men, 
a  special  and  universal  desire  to  see  the  land  delivered. 
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Such  being  the  case,  the  Prohibition  standard,  once  erected, 
was  sure  to  attract  a  vast  body  of  followers.  The  Temperance 
Movement  having  once  adopted  as  its  settled  policy  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  intemperance  by  laws  enacted,  or  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  adopted,  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  beverages,  it  was  not  strange  that  it  should  manifest 
renewed  vigor,  that  its  following  should  be  greatly  augmented, 
that  its  aggressions  should  be  on  a  larger  scale,  that  its  pro¬ 
gress  should  be  with  vast  and  rapid  strides.  We  have  recently 
seen  how  strong  a  hold  the  movement  in  favor  of  prohibition 
by  law,  which  had  its  beginning  in  Maine  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  has  seemed  to  gain,  within  a  short 
time,  upon  the  citizens  more  especially  of  our  Western  States. 
In  some  of  these  States,  the  prohibition  sentiment  has  won 
what  would  appear  to  be  great  and  decisive  victories.  It  has 
been  sufficiently  strong  to  secure,  in  Ohio,  the  passing  of  a 
constitutional  provision  prohibiting  the  Legislature  from  licens¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  to  secure,  in  Kansas  and  Iowa,  the 
adoption  by  the  people  (in  the  latter  case  by  an  overwhelming 
majority),  of  constitutional  amendments  prohibiting,  in  a  way 
than  which  nothing  could  well  be  more  strict  and  sweeping, 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  What  victory 
could  be  more  complete  than  this,  that  the  solemn  prohibition 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  that  which  the  drunkard  drinks, 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  very  constitution  itself  of  the 
commonwealth?  It  is  nothing  against  the  point  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  now,  that  a  singular  fatality  seems  thus  far  to  have  attended 
the  attempts  to  put  an  end  by  legislation  to  the  liquor  traffic  ; 
that,  in  Ohio,  after  the  constitutional  provision  had  been  adopt¬ 
ed,  a  fatal  flaw  was  discovered  in  it  which  rendered  it  futile  ; 
that,  in  Iowa,  after  the  triumphant  adoption  of  the  constitution¬ 
al  amendment,  it  turned  out,  and  was  so  affirmed  by  a  decision 
of  the  court,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  curious  mistake,  prohibi¬ 
tion  hftd  not  been  carried  at  all,  the  amending  clause,  in  passing 
the  Legislature  prior  to  its  submission  to  the  people,  having 
been  passed  in  one  form  by  the  Senate  and  in  a  different  form 
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by  the  House.  For  we  are  speaking  of  the  growth  and  progress 
of  the  prohibition  sentiment,  which  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
adoption  itself  of  such  prohibitory  legislation,  whatever  flaws  may 
afterwards  have  been  discovered  in  the  manner  of  its  adoption. 

In  some  other  states,  while  not  having  as  yet  achieved  any 
such  conspicuous  triumph  as  in  Kansas  and  Iowa,  the  prohibition 
sentiment  has  nevertheless  been  robust  and  aggressive,  main¬ 
taining  an  agitation  bearing  all  the  semblance  of  that  agitation 
which  precedes  every  great  reformatory  change.  In  not  a  few 
States,  the  question  of  temperance,  under  the  form  of  prohibi¬ 
tion,  was  one  of  the  leading  questions  in  the  political  campaigns 
preceding  the  last  elections.  More  particularly,  there  has  been 
going  forward,  in  Maine,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  some  other  states, 
a  constant  and  earnest  agitation  for  the  procuring  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  by  constitutional  amendment. 

In  this  far-reaching  agitation  and  aggression  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  movement,  there  is  one  feature  in  which  ail  good  men, 
notwithstanding  their  possible  differences  as  to  other  features  of 
it,  can  unite  in  rejoicing.  All  good  men  can  rejoice,  namely, 
over  the  manifestation  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of  a  moral 
idea.  It  is  a  noble  and  inspiring  sight  to  see  the  moral  sense 
of  a  virtue-loving  people  awaking  and  rousing  itself  for  the  for¬ 
bidding  of  that  which  is  wrong.  It  has  been  an  edifying 
spectacle  to  see  conscience  dictating  terms  to  political  parties  ; 
to  behold  the  professional  politician,  who  has  never  been  known 
for  his  temperance  principles,  by  compulsion  industriously  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  preparation  of  prohibition  platforms.  And,  if  not 
edifying,  it  has  been  at  least  amusing,  to  observe  the  curious 
obeisance  occasionally  rendered  to  this  awakened  moral  sense 
by  those  who  were  particularly  dreading  its  wrath,  and  the 
equally  curious  discord  into  which  its  presence  threw  their 
ranks  ;  to  read  how,  in  Illinois,  for  example,  the  distillers  felt 
themselves  obliged,  as  a  concession  to  the  temperance  sentiment, 
to  pass  resolutions  in  favor  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  while  the 
brewers,  on  the  other  hand,  taking  offence  at  this,  fell  to  de- 
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nouncing  whiskey  !  It  is  a  most  impressive,  as  well  as  a  most 
wholesome  thing,  whether  for  a  man  or  a  nation,  to  be  filled 
with  righteous  indignation  and  wrath  against  the  perpetration 
of  wrong  ;  to  awake,  to  arise,  to  prohibit,  to  say :  “  This  evil 
thing  shall  no  longer  be  tolerated.”  Of  this  grand  and  benefi¬ 
cent  wrath,  and  of  this  terror-stricken  and  compulsory  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  supremacy  of  that  which  is  moral,  there  has  been 
much,  we  would  fain  believe,  in  the  prohibition  agitation  ;  and 
over  this,  at  least,  all  who  love  righteousness  and  truth  can 
unite  in  sincerely  rejoicing. 

Nevertheless,  there  remains  abundant  room  and  necessity  for 
the  question,  whether  the  policy  of  prohibiting  intemperance  by 
laws  enacted,  or  constitutional  amendments  passed,  is  the  true 
one.  While  the  project  of  prohibition  by  law  commends  itself 
warmly  to  the  heart,  does  it  with  equal  force  commend  itself  to 
the  head  ?  Can  the  head  approve  it  as  thoroughly  as  the  heart 
desires  it  ?  Has  the  temperance  movement,  after  trying  so 
many  other  ways,  finally  hit  upon  the  one  true  way  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  accomplishment  of  this  great  reform  ?  Has  it  at  last 
gotten  into  its  hands  the  one  particular  weapon  with  which  it 
may  surely  slay  the  monster  with  whom  it  has  so  long  been 
grappling?  Is  prohibition  a  certain  and  sufficient  remedy,  and 
may  we  trust  to  the  sanguine  predictions  of  the  prohibitionist, 
confidently  expecting  to  see  the  passing  of  suitable  prohibi¬ 
tory  laws  followed  in  due  course  by  the  eradication  of  this  great 
curse  from  the  land ;  or  is  this  present  movement  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  transient  outburst,  likely  to  be  followed,  like  other 
movements  that  have  preceded  it,  by  more  or  less  of  reaction 
and  relapse  ?  What  is  the  proper  place  and  function  of  prohi¬ 
bitory  legislation  in  the  work  of  temperance  reform  ?  Is  it 
primary  and  plenary,  or  is  it  only  secondary  and  auxiliary  ? 
Is  it  a  remedy  generally  and  unconditionally  applicable  ;  or  is 
the  application  of  it  subject  to  certain  limiting  conditions  ? 
These  are  questions  which  need  to  be  well  considered. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  position  of  those  can  at  all  be  main¬ 
tained,  who  hold  that  prohibitory  legislation  against  intemper- 
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ance  is  wrong,  on  the  ground  that  the  manufacture,  sale  and 
drinking  of  liquor  are  things  with  which  the  state  has  no  right 
to  interfere.  This  is  the  view  expressed  by  a  certain  political 
organization  in  Illinois,  which  passed  resolutions  declaring  that 
a  prohibitory  constitutional  amendment  ought  not  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  people,  ‘  on  the  ground  that  every  person  has  an 
inalienable  and  sacred  right  to  make  or  drink  intoxicating 
beverages  if  he  pleases.”  Few,  perhaps,  would  be  willing  to 
use  such  strong  language,  or  venture  to  maintain  the  existence 
of  any  such  sacred  and  inalienable  right ;  but  many  are  never¬ 
theless  evidently  of  the  opinion  that,  in  relation  to  intemper¬ 
ance,  there  is  no  room  for  the  prohibiting  interposition  of  law. 
Against  this  belief,  it  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged  obligation  of  the  state  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  for  its  own  self-preservation.  The  duty  of  the  nation 
to  protect  itself  against  whatever  threatens  its  existence  or 
welfare,  gives  a  vast  reach  to  the  right  of  interposition  by  law. 
In  times  of  extraordinary  emergency,  as  in  war,  even  such  pri¬ 
vate  rights,  interests  and  privileges  as  there  is  ordinarily  no 
thought  of  disturbing,  are  instantly  and  justly  set  aside  if  the 
safety  of  the  nation  is  found  to  demand  it.  And,  in  ordinary 
times,  the  same  principle  holds  good.  Because  crime  threatens 
its  existence,  the  state  must  protect  itself  against  crime;  and 
this  involves  the  right  to  protect  itself  also  against  that  which 
produces  crime.  In  point  of  fact,  the  state  is  acting  on  this 
principle  every  day,  with  the  perfect  acquiescence  and  approba¬ 
tion  of  all  good  citizens.  It  passes  laws  against  the  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath  ;  against  gambling  ;  against  carrying  concealed 
weapons ;  against  the  publication  of  obscene  literature.  It 
imposes  severe  restrictions  and  prohibitions  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  importation  of  contagious  diseases  from  foreign 
lands,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of  such 
diseases,  whether  among  men  or  among  cattle,  within  the  limits 
of  our  own  land.  In  these,  and  in  many  other  ways,  the  state 
is  fulfilling  its  office  of  protecting  itself  against  danger.  These 
laws  all  of  them  involve  the  principle  of  prohibition  ;  and, 
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acknowledging  that  they  are  just,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
why  the  state  should  have  no  right  to  interpose,  for  purposes  of 
prohibition,  in  the  case  of  that  one  evil  which  as  a  source  of 
crime  is  conspicuous  above  all  others;  that  evil  concerning 
which  Mr,  Gladstone  said,  some  time  ago,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  “  We  suffer  more  year  by  year,  and  every  year,  from 
intemperance  than  from  war,  pestilence  and  famine  combined, 
those  three  great  scourges  of  the  human  family.”  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  also,  it  is  proper  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  right  to 
prohibit  the  liquor  traffic  is  one  which  the  highest  courts  of  the 
nation  have  affirmed.  Great  weight  ought  to  attach  to  the 
decision  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  (a  decision  in  which  five  of  his 
associates  concurred)  to  the  following  effect :  “  If  any  state 
deems  the  sale  and  internal  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  injurious  to 
its  citizens,  and  calculated  to  produce  idleness,  vice  or  de¬ 
bauchery,  I  see  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  it  from  regulating  or  restraining  the  traffic, 
or  from  prohibiting  it  altogether,  if  it  thinks  proper.” 

Nor  do  the  facts,  when  ascertained,  sustain  the  assertion  one 
frequently  hears,  that  prohibition,  whenever  tried,  has  proved  a 
“  failure  ”  or  an  “  abortion.”  It  has,  indeed,  often  failed  con¬ 
spicuously,  and,  even  when  tried  under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  has  perhaps  never  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
entire  eradication  of  the  liquor  traffic  ;  on  which  ground,  the 
question  “  Does  prohibition  prohibit  ?  ”  is  sometimes  summarily 
answered  in  the  negative.  The  test,  however,  is  manifestly  an 
unfair  one  ;  and  to  the  exaction  of  it  the  prohibitionist  may 
reply,  “  Does  the  prohibition  of  the  Ten  Commandments  pro¬ 
hibit  ?  Has  the  Decalogue  succeeded  in  utterly  abolishing 
lying  and  stealing  ;  and,  not  having  done  so,  are  its  solemn 
prohibitions  of  these  vices  to  be  considered,  on  that  account, 
futile?”  Now,  we  are  not  implying  that  a  parallel  may  be 
drawn  between  the  prohibition  of  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
that  of  prohibitory  temperance  laws.  On  the  contrary,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  presently  give,  that  the  two 
are  entirely  different,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  argue  from 
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a  prohibiting  Decalogue  to  a  prohibiting  temperance  law. 
Nevertheless,  as  regards  this  particular  point  touching  the 
general  nature  of  prohibition  in  itself  considered,  and  as  a  reply 
to  the  dictum  that  no  prohibition  is  legitimate  unless  it  annihi¬ 
lates  that  which  it  prohibits,  we  do  not  see  what  there  is  to 
hinder  the  prohibitionist  from  making  the  appeal  we  have  just 
represented  him  as  making.  He  may  justly  urge  that  the 
question  is,  not  whether  prohibition  has  in  an}'  instance  actu¬ 
ally  effected  the  extermination  of  the  liquor  traffic,  but  whether 
it  is  capable  of  being  a  serviceable  and  beneficent  means  of 
protecting  the  people  against  the  ravages  of  a  great  and  de¬ 
structive  evil.  If,  though  not  able  at  once  to  eradicate  the 
evil,  it  has  nevertheless  served  to  reveal  it,  and  quicken  the 
public  conscience  against  it ;  if  it  has  helped  to  make  drunken¬ 
ness  disreputable,  placing  it  under  the  ban  of  the  public  displea¬ 
sure  and  abhorrence  ;  if  it  has  removed  public  nuisances  and 
promoted  decency,  order  and  thrift  in  the  community ;  if  it  has 
anywhere  exerted  a  salutary  influence  in  the  prevention  of 
crime  ;  then,  the  prohibitionist  may  not  unreasonably  claim,  it 
has,  so  far,  established  its  right  to  exist  as  one  of  the  means 
which  may  legitimately  be  used  for  the  suppression  of  intem¬ 
perance. 

That  prohibitory  temperance  laws  have  in  some  instances, 
been  eminently  useful,  can  hardly  be  denied.  Perhaps  com¬ 
paratively  few  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  policy  of 
prohibition  is  in  actual  use  at  the  present  time.  It  has  been 
for  many  years,  and  is  now,  the  settled  policy  in  many  localities 
in  England  and  Scotland.  In  two  thousand  parishes  of  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury,  and  in  many  parishes  of  the  Con¬ 
vocation  of  York ;  in  large  districts  of  London,  Birmingham, 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  ;  and  on  the  extensive  estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Zetland,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  and 
other  noblemen,  the  traffic  in  liquor  is  prohibited.  In  our  own 
country,  it  is  well  known  that  prohibition  has  long  been  the 
settled  principle  of  legislation  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  and  the  recent  adoption  of  the  same  principle  by  the 
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people  of  Kansas  and  Iowa  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  It 
is  not  so  well  known,  however,  how  largely  the  same  policy 
prevails  in  various  other  sections  under  the  operation  of  “  Local 
Option”  laws.  Under  this  form,  prohibition  exists  in  parts  of 
Pennsylvania ;  in  particular  towns  and  cities  in  New  Jersey ; 
in  nearly  half  the  counties  of  Maryland;  in  nearly  all  the  rural 
districts  of  South  Carolina  ;  in  twenty-four  counties  of  Illinois; 
in  forty-two  counties  of  Georgia ;  in  over  four  hundred  dis¬ 
tricts,  towns  and  cities  in  Kentucky  ;  in  almost  one  half  of 
Tennessee,  under  what  is  known  as  the  “  Four  Mile  Law ;  ”  in 
many  parishes  of  Louisiana ;  in  large  sections  of  Arkansas  ;  in 
several  counties  of  Texas ;  and  in  many  districts  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Missouri.* 

It  would  be  safe  to  infer  already  from  the  mere  fact  of  the 
extensive  and  persistent  use  of  the  policy  in  so  many  commu¬ 
nities,  that  it  has  not  been  found  altogether  destitute  of  virtue 
as  a  remedy  against  intemperance.  As  regards  its  operation  in 
England,  the  published  report  of  a  committee  of  clergymen,  of 
which  the  Archdeacon  of  Coventry  was  chairman,  pronounces 
it  salutary  in  a  high  degree.  This  report  appeared,  it  is  true, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago ;  but  that  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  refusing  to  accept  its  statements  as  holding  good  at  the 
present  time,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  the  number 
of  Canterbury  parishes  (to  which  the  report  particularly  refers) 
in  which  the  prohibitive  policy  prevails  has  in  the  meantime  in¬ 
creased  from  fifteen  hundred  to  nearly  two  thousand.  It  is  a 
significant  testimony,  moreover,  in  favor  of  the  beneficent  in¬ 
fluence  of  prohibitory  measures  in  England,  that  the  policy 
numbers  among  its  earnest  advocates  such  men  as  Cardinal 
Manning,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  and  many  other  dignitaries  of  the  English  Church, 
together  with  many  of  the  foremost  representative  public  men 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  As  regards  our  own  coun- 

*  The  above  statistics  are  taken  partly  from  a  recent  article  in  the  Christian 
Union,  by  the  Hon.  Neal  Dow,  and  partly  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Daniel  Dor¬ 
chester,  in  the  Christian  Advocate. 
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try,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of 
the  vexed  question  of  the  effect  of  prohibitory  legislation  in 
Maine,  where  the  fullest  trial  of  the  policy  of  prohibition  has 
been  made.  From  what  examination  we  have  been  able  to 
make,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  sufficient  recognition  has 
by  no  means  been  given  to  the  really  beneficent  influence  which 
the  legislation  on  temperance,  notwithstanding  its  inability  to 
banish  every  vestige  of  the  liquor  traffic,  has  nevertheless  ex¬ 
ercised,  on  a  large  scale,  upon  the  material  and  moral  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  population  of  that  State.  And,  as  regards  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  throughout  the  country  generally,  an  ob¬ 
servant  and  unprejudiced  person  can  hardly  refuse,  we  think,  to 
acknowledge  that  in  many  instances  it  has  worked  well,  doing 
good  only  and  no  harm,  displaying  a  power  to  protect  and  bless 
entire  communities.  As  one  instance  out  of  many,  we  would 
quote  the  testimony  of  Judge  H.  W.  Williams,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  “  no 
license”  system  in  Potter  county,  of  that  State.  Judge  Wil¬ 
liams  says  : 

u  For  twenty  years  there  has  not  been  a  licensed  hotel  or  res¬ 
taurant  within  the  confines  of  the  county.  There  are  enough 
of  both  at  all  suitable  places  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public,  but  in  none  of  them  is  there  a  public  bar.  The  sale  is 
conducted,  therefore,  at  a  great  disadvantage,  clandestinely, 
and  is  very  limited  in  amount.  As  to  results,  I  can  say  that, 
while  the  county  has  been  steadily  growing  in  population  and 
business,  pauperism  and  crime  have  steadily  decreased.  For 
the  past  five  years  the  county  jail  has  been  fully  one  half  the 
time  without  any  other  inmate  than  the  keeper  and  his  family. 
Twice  within  the  past  ten  years,  I  have,  at  the  regular  terms 
of  court,  discharged  the  jury  on  the  second  day  of  the  term, 
without  their  having  been  called  to  consider  a  single  case  of 
any  description.  The  effect  of  this  system  is  felt  in  many 
ways ;  taxes  are  reduced,  the  business  of  the  criminal  courts 
diminished,  industry  and  sobriety  take  the  place  of  idleness 
and  dissipation,  and  intelligence  and  morality  are  advanced.” 
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To  which  we  would  add  that,  if  it  were  necessary,  the  writer 
of  this  article  could  procure  similar  testimony  from  the  presid¬ 
ing  judges  in  those  counties  of  the  State  of  Maryland  in  which 
prohibition  exists  under  the  provisions  of  “  Local  Option v 
laws. 

Let  this  suffice.  What  has  been  said  is  sufficient,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  to  establish  the  fact,  not  only  that  there  is  room  for  the 
prohibiting  interposition  of  the  law,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
evil  of  intemperance,  but  also  that  prohibitory  legislation  on 
this  subject  has  in  many  cases  been  resorted  to  with  good  effect. 
The  question  which  we  have  set  ourselves  to  discuss,  however, 
is,  not  whether  prohibition  by  law  is  capable,  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  of  being  useful  as  an  agent  in  the  work  of  temper¬ 
ance  reform,  but  whether,  under  all  circumstances  (as  seems 
now  to  be  claimed)  it  is  to  be  recognized  and  accepted  as  the 
principal  agency  by  which  this  reform  is  to  be  brought  about. 
Whether  prohibition  is  the  ideal  and  adequate  policy  against 
intemperance;  whether  it  is  a  specific  for  this  particular  evil; 
whether  it  is  the  supreme  remedy,  to  the  use  of  which  we  are 
finally  shut  up,  and  in  which,  when  once  obtained,  we  may  con¬ 
fidently  place  our  trust ;  this  is  the  form  which  the  question 
seems  to  assume,  in  consequence  of  the  more  recent  agitation 
on  this  subject. 

We  would  not  overstate,  or  in  any  way  misrepresent,  the  claims 
of  the  advocates  of  prohibition  ;  and,  in  order  that  we  may  not 
appear  to  do  so,  we  quote  the  words  of  one  who  will  be  uni¬ 
versally  recognized  as  an  able  and  eminent  representative  of 
the  prohibition  sentiment,  if  not  as  the  chief  apostle  of  the 
prohibition  cause  in  this  country, — the  Hon.  Neal  Dow,  of  the 
State  of  Maine.  Mr.  Dow,  in  replying,  not  long  since,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Christian  Union,  to  Dr.  Abbott,  the  editor  of 
that  paper,  wrote  as  follows  :  “  Temperance  workers,  the  world 

over,  are  now  addressing  themselves  to  the  solution  of  this 
most  important  question  as  never  before,  and  everywhere  look 
upon  prohibition  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  tremendous  sin, 
shame  and  crime  of  drunkenness.  By  other  methods  intemperance 
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may  be  diminished  and  temporarily  checked,  but  no  permanent 
reform  in  this  matter  can  be  obtained  except  by  putting  away 
temptation  to  indulgence  in  strong  drink.  Such,  I  think,  is 
the  current  belief  among  intelligent  temperance  workers  every¬ 
where.  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  as  well 
as  in  this  country,  temperance  work  is  carried  on  with  the 
same  system  and  persistence  that  are  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the 
foreign  and  home  missionary  work,  and  everywhere  its  friends 
regard  prohibition  as  the  only  possible  permanent  remedy  for 
the  horrors  of  intemperance.”  Another  leading  prohibitionist, 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ecob,  formerly  of  Augusta,  Maine,  in  replying 
to  Dr.  Crosby’s  Boston  lecture,  u  A  Calm  View  of  the  Temper¬ 
ance  Question,”  says :  u  God’s  time  has  come.  The  day  of 
judgment  has  dawned.  Prohibition  looks,  not  to  the  regulation, 
but  to  the  destruction,  of  intemperance.” 

When,  now,  we  are  confronted  with  these  supreme  and  exclu¬ 
sive  claims  in  behalf  of  prohibitory  temperance  legislation,  we 
are  compelled  to  part  company  with  our  prohibitionist  friends, 
whose  “  destructive  wrath”  we  cannot  but  admire,  with  whose 
reformatory  purposes  we  cannot  but  sympathize,  but  in  whose 
proffered  specific  for  the  cure  of  this  evil  we  are  not  able  to 
confide.  When  we  are  told  that  removal  thereby  of  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  drink  is  the  only  means  of  accomplishing  this  reform ; 
that  prohibition  is  the  sole  weapon  with  which  intemperance 
may  be  “  destroyed”;  we  are  obliged  to  say, 

• 

“  Non  tali  auxilio,  nec  defensoribus  istis 
Tempus  eget.” 

We  believe  in  legislation,  but  we  cannot  believe  in  the  primacy 
of  legislation  in  relation  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
reform.  In  our  judgment,  the  policy  of  prohibition  (while 
seeming  to  be  the  most  radical)  is  too  superficial  to  be  of  higher 
than  secondary  and  auxiliary  rank.  It  is  too  much  of  the 
nature  of  an  external  and  mechanical  contrivance  to  be  the 
sufficient  remedy  for  a  disease  so  deeply  seated.  It  is  too  much 
of  the  nature  of  a  “  short  cut,”  to  be  the  true  and  only  way  to 
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the  high  and  difficult  goal  which  is  aimed  at.  XaXena  za  xala. 
— “Good  things  are  hard  ” — is  the  Greek  proverb  which  Plato 
used  to  quote  against  the  Sophists  of  his  day,  who  were  mis¬ 
leading  the  youth  of  Athens  by  promising  them  short  and  easy 
wrays  to  the  attainment  of  wisdom.  It  is  a  proverb  which  is 
applicable  to  the  present  case.  Temperance  is  one  of  the 
“good  things,”  which  are  hard  because  they  are  good.  It  is 
too  high  and  too  difficult  to  be  attained  by  the  passing  of  a  law 
or  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

The  general  and  fundamental  fallacy  of  the  theory  we  are 
now  criticising  of  the  primacy  of  prohibition  by  law,  lies  in  an 
overestimation  of,  and  an  unwarranted  confidence  in,  the  power 
of  legislation.  The  law  has  often  been  looked  to  and  depended 
upon  for  things  which,  however  desirable,  it  had  no  power  to 
give,  or  for  the  attainment  of  which  it  could  at  best  only  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  external  conditions.  There  are  things  (and 
these  generally  the  highest  and  most  precious  things)  to  the 
nature  of  which  it  belongs  that  they  come  not  by  legislation 
from  above,  but  only  by  life  and  growth  from  beneath,  legisla¬ 
tion  being  able  to  protect  and  regulate  the  growth,  but  perfectly 
powerless  to  originate  the  life ;  yet,  both  in  Church  and  State, 
legislation  has  often  been  appealed  to  and  confided  in  for  the 
origination  of  things  of  this  nature.  The  most  striking  illus¬ 
tration  which  occurs  to  us,  at  this  moment  of  writing,  of  this 
curious  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  legislation,  is  at  the  same 
time,  as  it  happens,  a  strangely  absurd  one.  It  is  related  in 
Bardsley’s  “  Curiosities  of  Puritan  Nomenclature,”  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  deeply  rooted  Puritan  prejudices  of  the  New 
Englanders,  that,  in  the  rebellion  of  the  colonies,  a  represen¬ 
tative  from  New  England,  in  his  Puritan  and  Hebraizing  zeal, 
seriously  proposed  to  Congress  the  putting  down  of  the  English 
language  by  law,  and  the  universal  adoption  of  the  Hebrew  in 
its  stead  !  Now,  we  are  far,  of  course,  from  intending  to  charge 
any  such  degree  of  absurdity  and  folly  upon  the  Prohibitionist 
movement.  We  cite  this  illustration  merely  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  overestimating  the  power  of  legis- 
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lation  ;  which  purpose  it  serves  even  the  better  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  its  being  a  confessedly  extravagant  and  fantastic 
instance.  JBut  we  mean  to  say  that,  in  that  form  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  theory  which  we  are  now*  considering,  there  is  some 
trace  of  this  overestimation  of  the  power  of  the  law.  It  does 
not  clearly  discriminate  between  what  legislation  can,  and  what 
it  cannot,  accomplish.  It  does  not  sufficiently  consider  the  nat¬ 
ural  and  necessary  limitations  of  legislation.  It  does  not 
reflect  that  to  expel  vice  and  to  establish  virtue  are  matters  not 
within  the  power  of  the  law  ;  that,  even  where  the  interposition 
of  law,  in  matters  relating  to  morals,  is  perfectly  legitimate  and 
necessary,  its  operation  is  in  a  remarkable  manner  hemmed  in, 
conditioned  and  restricted;  that,  in  the  case  of  any  prohibiting 
law,  the  prohibiting  energy  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  statute 
itself,  as  in  some  power  back  of  it  which  it  serves  to  embody 
and  give  effect  to.  The  power  of  legislation  is  not  so  much 
inherent  as  derived ;  not  so  much  originating  as  formulating 
and  declaratory.  That  there  exists  such  a  “  power  behind  the 
throne, ’’  such  a  prohibition  prior  to  the  prohibiting  statute,  and 
that  without  this  the  law  is  bereft  of  its  power,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  (since  it  is  the  only  sufficient  means  of  accounting  for  the 
fact)  that,  while  some  laws  are  living  and  effective,  others 
remain,  as  men  are  accustomed  to  say,  a  “  dead  letter  v  on  the 
statute  book. 

The  history  of  prohibitory  temperance  legislation,  so  far  as 
it  has  hitherto  been  tried,  itself  establishes  the  point  we  are 
now  making.  The  prohibitive  policy  has  confessedly  worked 
well  in  certain  localities  and  under  certain  conditions.  It  has 
been  successful  in  Maine;  its  effect,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
ascertain,  has  been  salutary  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont; 
and  its  working  has  been  particularly  beneficent  in  many  of 
the  “Local  Option”  districts,  of  which  the  county  respecting 
which  we  have  cited  the  testimony  of  Judge  Williams  may 
serve  as  an  example.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  policy 
has  been  tried,  and  has  confessedly  failed,  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts;  and  few  would  be  so  bold  as  to  argue  from  its 
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success  in  the  remote,  rural  and  sparsely  settled  county  of 
Potter  in  Pennsylvania,  or  in  certain  rural  counties  of  Mary¬ 
land,  that  it  would  be  equally  successful  in  New  York  city,  or 
any  other  great  commercial  or  manufacturing  centre  of  popula¬ 
tion.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  evidence  shows  that 
the  working  of  prohibition  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
community;  it  has  worked  well  in  agricultural  and  thinly-set¬ 
tled  districts,  particularly  in  Puritan  communities,  where  there 
is  a  strong  public  sentiment  against  intemperance;  it  has  failed, 
or  is  apt  to  fail,  in  more  densely  populated  districts,  particularly 
in  those  communities  which  contain  a  large  element  of  foreign 
population.  That  is  to  say,  the  history  of  prohibition  shows 
that  the  power  of  prohibitory  temperance  legislation  is  in  a 
peculiar  manner  qualified  and  conditioned;  that  the  prohibiting 
efficacy  lies,  not  in  the  statute  itself,  but  in  the  prohibiting 
moral  sentiment  of  which  the  statute  is  the  expression.  This 
being  present,  the  prohibitory  law  may  be  expected  to  prohibit; 
this  wanting,  nothing  else  can  infuse  prohibiting  energy  into  it* 
In  every  case,  the  moral  sentiment  which  demands  and  secures 
the  passing  of  the  law  or  the  constitutional  amendment,  is  the 
ultimate  and  actual  prohibiting  power.  When,  in  any  particular 
state,  a  prohibitory  constitutional  amendment  is  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  fifty  thousand,  the  really  significant  fact,  and  the 
chief  reason  for  hoping  that  intemperance  will  actually  cease 
in  that  state,  is,  not  so  much  that  the  amendment  has  been 
passed,  as  that  so  large  a  majority  of  the  people  have  been 
sufficiently  awakened  to  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic,  to  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote  for  the  passing  of  it.  Men  are  apt,  indeed, 
to  attribute  the  prohibiting  efficacy  to  the  law  itself,  because 
that  is  as  conspicuous  in  the  case  as  the  moral  sentiment  behind 
it  is  inconspicuous  and  concealed.  But  all  the  facts  go  to  show 
that  there  is  in  any  prohibitory  law  just  so  much  prohibiting 
energy  as  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  community  puts  into  it, 
and  no  more.  Virgil’s  complaint, 

“  Hos  ego  versiculos  feci ;  tulit  alter  honores, 

Sic  non  vos  vobis — ” 
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is  one  which  the  sovereign,  dictating  and  vetoing  moral  senti¬ 
ment  might  well  make  when  it  perceives  men  attributing  to  a 
law  results  of  which  it  knows  itself  to  be  the  real  author. 

Such  being  the  constitutionally  secondary,  subordinate  and 
sequent  nature  of  legislation,  it  is  evidently  an  overestimation 
of  its  power  to  accept  it  as  the  sovereign  remedy  for  the  evil  of 
intemperance.  Such  being  the  conditions  on  which  the  efficacy 
of  a  prohibitory  statute  depends,  it  is  clearly  a  case  of  mis¬ 
placed  confidence  to  believe  that  a  law  or  a  constitutional 
amendment  against  intemperance,  if  only  it  can  once  by  any 
means  be  “passed,”  is,  ipso  facto ,  good  and  valuable  for  pro¬ 
hibiting  purposes. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  making  light  of  legisla¬ 
tion  as  an  instrumentality  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance. 
Because  we  doubt  its  sovereignty,  we  do  not  therefore  deny  its 
usefulness.  Because  we  question  its  competency  to  solve  the 
temperance  problem,  we  do  not  therefore  dispute  its  capability 
of  doing  much  for  the  cause  of  temperance.  In  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  true  place  and  function  of  legislation  in  regard  to 
intemperance,  what  its  extent  and  what  its  limitations  are,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  a  distinction  which  the  disputants  on 
either  side  are  apt  to  forget.  Temperance  has  two  sides.  On 
the  one  side,  it  is  a  question  of  order,  decency  and  economy; 
on  the  other  side,  it  is  a  question  of  self-restraint  and  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  In  its  external  aspects,  it  has  to  do  with  removing 
nuisances,  suppressing  saloons,  protecting  innocent  women  and 
children  from  the  neglect  and  cruelty  resulting  from  drunken¬ 
ness;  in  its  internal  aspects,  it  has  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of 
virtuous  character.  Now,  so  far  as  the  temperance  question  is 
one  of  external  order,  no  one  can  deny  that  legislation  has 
much  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  it.  The  state  of  affairs 
brought  about  in  any  community  by  an  unrestricted  liquor 
traffic  involves  manifold  abuses  for  the  suppression  or  preven¬ 
tion  of  which  prohibitory  legislation  is  the  natural,  appropriate 
and  sufficient  instrument;  abuses  very  much  akin  to  others,  for 
the  removal  of  which  the  law  can  be  shown  to  have  interfered 
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with  most  salutary  effect.  We  would  refer,  for  example,  to  the 
prohibitory  legislation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  administration  in 
England;  in  particular,  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1842,  by 
which  a  stop  was  put  to  the  infamous  abuses  growing  out  of  the 
employment  of  women  and  girls  in  mines  and  collieries,  and 
the  Factories  Act,  of  1844,  which  has  had  so  beneficent  an 
effect  on  the  condition  of  children  working  in  factories.  It  is 
true,  the  interference  of  legislation  in  these  matters  has  always 
been  a  disputed  point;  there  has  been  much  fluctuation  of 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  it;  the  limit  has  never  been  fixed 
at  which  it  ceases  to  be  legitimate  and  passes  into  what  has 
been  described  and  stigmatized  as  “grandmotherly  legislation.” 
Nevertheless,  that  in  these  typical  instances  the  interposition 
of  prohibitory  legislation  was  highly  beneficial,  seems  to  admit 
of  no  reasonable  doubt.  “It  is  enough  for  us  to  know,”  says  a 
recent  writer,  “  that  practically  the  factory  legislation  has 
worked  very  well;  and  that  the  non-interference  in  the  fields 
is  a  far  heavier  responsibility  on  the  conscience  of  Parliament 
than  interference  in  the  factories.”*  The  temperance  question, 
it  is  true,  is  a  far  more  complicated  and  difficult  one  than  that 
of  labor  in  the  mines  and  factories  of  England;  yet  no  one  can 
read  the  history  of  the  salutary  reforms  effected  by  means  of 
these  Acts  of  the  English  Parliament,  without  feeling  that  pro¬ 
hibitory  legislation,  in  some  form,  has  probably  an  important 
mission  to  fulfil  in  relation  to  the  suppression  of  certain  mon¬ 
strous  evils  and  abuses  growing  out  of  the  liquor  traffic.  In 
temperance  reform,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  rough  work  to  be 
done,  for  which  the  friends  of  temperance  must  rely  largely  on 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  power  of  prohibitory  legisla¬ 
tion,  necessary  and  wholesome  as  the  interposition  of  it  may 
be,  reaches  not  beyond  what  we  have  called  the  external 
aspects  of  the  temperance  question.  Its  work,  though  impor¬ 
tant,  is  essentially  of  a  negative,  subservient  and  preparatory 

*  Justin  McCarthy’s  “A  History  of  our  own  Times,”  Yol.  I.,  Ch.  xiii. 
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character,  as  all  legislation  on  questions  relating  to  morals 
must  necessarily  be.  As  the  law  may  do  much  to  make  possi¬ 
ble,  and  to  protect,  the  proper  religious  observance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  which  religious  observance  itself,  however,  is  the  result 
of  altogether  different^forces;  so  legislation  may,  by  removing 
hindrances,  do  much  to  help  and  protect  the  growth  of  temper¬ 
ance,  which  virtue  itself,  however,  comes  not  by  legislation. 
The  law  can,  in  a  measure,  cut  off  the  supply  from  without;  it 
cannot  extinguish  the  demand  from  within.  It  can  suppress 
groggeries;  it  cannot  eradicate  the  depraved  appetite  for  drink. 
It  can  remove  external  and  excrescent  nuisances,  but  not  the 
great,  internal  and  fontal  nuisance  itself.  It  can  give  us  orderly 
streets,  but  not  well-ordered  characters.  Self-restraint,  the 
very  essence  of  temperance,  it  has  no  power  to  bestow.  Noble 
as  is  the  service  which  legislation  may  render,  and  ought  to  be 
made  to  render,  to  the  cause  of  temperance  reform,  it  is  consti¬ 
tutionally  incompetent  for  the  high  office  into  which  many  pro¬ 
hibitionists  seem  desirous  to  thrust  it.  It  is  no  “sovereign 
remedy;”  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a  “specific’7  for  the 
cure  of  intemperance.  This  insufficiency  of  legislation  has 
been  deeply  felt  by  thoughtful  men  in  all  ages.  It  was  pointed 
out  long  ago  by  the  great  master  of  Greek  History.*  Tem¬ 
perance  Reform  is  not  primarily  and  as  to  its  internal  aspects, 
but  only  secondarily  and  as  to  its  external  aspects,  a  question 
of  legislation.  It  is,  primarily,  not  a  question  of  carrying  for 
prohibition  the  legislature  that  sits  in  Albany  or  Harrisburg, 
but  the  far  more  difficult  question  of  carrying  for  prohibition 
that  more  august  and  influential  legislature  which  sits  in  the 
soul  of  every  man. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  indicate  the  general  and  funda¬ 
mental  fallacy  of  the  prohibition  theory,  as  consisting  in  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  power  and  value  of  legislation. 
Growing  out  of  this,  or  at  least  associated  with  this,  are  certain 

*  Thucydides,  III.  45 :  iretpyrnai  re  arravreg  ml  16'ia  ml  Sppocjla  d/mpraveiv, 
ml  ovk  eon  vdjuog  bang  cnre'ipZei  tovtov.  The  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Diodotus,  pleading  in  behalf  of  the  Mitylenseans. 
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particular  fallacies,  one  or  two  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  point  out. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  one  of  the  chief  weaknesses 
of  the  prohibition  policy  should  be  found  just  where  its  greatest 
strength  apparently  lies.  Its  strong  point,  and  the  chief  ground 
of  the  confident  expectations  which  its  advocates  entertain  of  it 
as  a  reformatory  p  ower,  seems  to  be  its  avowed  intention  to 
effect  a  complete  annihilation  of  the  liquor  traffic.  It  aims  to 
be  in  the  highest  degree  radical;  to  lay  its  ax  at  the  very  root 
of  the  tree.  Not  content  with  prohibiting  drunkenness,  it 
would  prohibit  the  very  circumstances  and  conditions  out  of 
which  drunkenness  may  possibly  arise.  It  would  make  intem¬ 
perance  literally  impossible  by  making  it  impossible  to  obtain, 
for  drinking  purposes,  any  liquid  possessing  intoxicating  prop¬ 
erties.  Thus,  along  with  drunkenness,  it  would  seem,  indirectly 
and  by  implication,  to  condemn  the  very  having  or  using  in  any 
measure  of  that  which,  when  used  in  excess,  may  give  rise  to 
intoxication.  In  this  respect,  the  proposed  legislation  in  pro¬ 
hibition  of  intemperance  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  exceptional.  It 
differs  from  all  other  existing  prohibitory  legislation  against 
evils,  abuses  and  vices.  The  law  against  gambling  prohibits 
gambling,  placing  a  penalty  upon  it,  but  thinks  not  of  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  manufacture,  selling  or  having  of  the  cards  or  dice 
which  are  the  implements  of  the  gambler’s  trade.  The  law 
against  theft  prohibits  theft,  punishing  it  when  it  occurs,  but 
makes  no  attempt  to  abolish  the  circumstances  and  situations 
out  of  which  theft  may  possibly  arise.  In  every  case,  it  is  the 
crime  itself  which  is  prohibited,  and  upon  which  penalties  are 
placed.  To  this  rule,  however,  the  proposed  legislation  against 
intemperance  is  an  exception,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  direct  its 
prohibitions  against  drunkenness  itself,  seeking  to  suppress  it 
by  punishing  it  when  it  occurs,  but  goes  further  and  attempts 
to  abolish  the  outward  circumstances  and  conditions  themselves 
on  which  the  possibility  of  drunkenness  depends. 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  understand  how  the  temperance  senti¬ 
ment  comes  to  demand  prohibition  of  this  peculiar  and  excep- 
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tional  kind.  It  is  because  of  its  deep  sense  of  the  enormity  of 
the  evil  of  intemperance  and  from  a  passionate  wish  to  make 
its  prohibition  thorough  and  perfect.  All  the  same,  however, 
it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  it  gains  anything  by  this  blind 
and  fierce  stroke  which  it  aims  at  what  it  takes  to  be  the  root 
of  the  evil,  without  taking  much  pains  to  ascertain  whether  it 
be  the  root  indeed.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  it 
is  unwise  and  unsafe,  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  to 
undertake  to  prohibit  more  than  is  actually,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  to  be  prohibited.  The  thing  which  is  to  be  forbidden, 
let  that  be  forbidden,  and  nothing  more.  Whatsoever  is  more 
than  this  is  not  of  strength,  but  of  weakness.  Ne  quid  nimis — 
“  nothing  too  much” — is  a  proverb  which  exists  in  all  languages. 
Aristotle  gave  to  the  Greek  form  of  it,  jagdsv  ayav,  current  in 
his  day,  a  fundamental  place  in  his  system  of  Ethics.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  the  expression  of  a  great,  universal  law,  which  may  in  no 
case,  without  ultimate  detriment,  be  departed  from.  Soundness, 
success,  permanence  are  joined  to  the  observance  of  it.  No  pro¬ 
hibition  can,  in  the  long  run,  make  itself  good,  which  undertakes 
to  prohibit  too  much ;  more,  that  is  to  say,  than  the  moral  sense 
itself  condemns.  If,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  a  prohibiting 
law  is  in  every  case  valid  just  in  proportion  to  the  prohibiting 
moral  sentiment  to  which  it  gives  expression,  it  follows  that  no  such 
law  can  be  permanently  successful  which  ventures  to  utter  pro¬ 
hibitions  which  the  moral  sense  fails  or  refuses  to  unite  in  uttering. 

Now,  what  the  temperance  movement  desires  to  prohibit,  is, 
drunkenness,  and  the  liquor  traffic  so  far  as  this  may  be  found 
to  minister  to  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  ;  things  in  their 
own  nature  most  deserving  of  prohibition.  Against  these  evils, 
the  principle  of  prohibitory  legislation  is  sound  and  safe,  because 
the  moral  sense  at  once  condemns  the  crime  <of  the  drunkard 
and  the  crime  of  him  who,  for  gain,  deliberately  helps  to  make 
and  keep  him  a  drunkard.  But,  when  the  prohibition  policy, 
desiring  to  make  its  prohibition  stronger  still,  goes  farther,  and, 
along  with  drunkenness  and  groggery-keeping,  includes  within 
the  scope  of  its  prohibition,  as  things  impliedly  to  be  condemned, 
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acts  which  the  moral  sense  does  not  condemn,  it  loses,  instead 
of  gaining,  in  strength  thereby.  The  moral  sense  can  never  be 
made  to  rise  up  against  the  mere  having  or  drinking  of  wine  or 
whiskey  as  it  does  against  drunkenness  and  drunkard-making. 
It  may  be  natural  for  the  prohibitionist,  in  his  fierce  wrath,  to 
lose  sight  of  this  distinction,  and,  in  his  deep  abhorrence  of  the 
curse  of  intemperance,  to  wish,  by  one  stroke  of  the  law,  to  sweep 
out  of  existence  the  material  substance  which  the  drunkard 
drinks  and  the  rumseller  sells.  But,  all  the  same,  the  great 
law  remains  that  nothing  more  may  safely  be  prohibited  than 
the  thing  itself  which  is  to  be  prohibited,  and  that  whatsoever 
goes  beyond  this  is  ultimately  injurious  and  not  beneficial  The 
certainty  of  a  reaction  sooner  or  later ;  the  debauching  and  de¬ 
moralizing  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  people,  which  is  the 
real,  ultimate  source  of  all  prohibiting  energy  and  power,  and 
the  bringing  about  thus  of  a  last  state  of  affairs  worse  than  the 
first;  such  are  some  of  the  dangers  which  attend  the  attempt  to 
make  a  prohibition  stronger  than  it  may  legitimately  be  made. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Decalogue  that  it  observes  the 
moderation  of  which  we  are  speaking  ;  its  prohibitions  are  ex¬ 
clusively  such  as  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  instantly  rises  up 
to  unite  in  making.  It  confines  itself  throughout  to  the  pro-* 
hibition  of  things  which  in  themselves  are  wrong  and  to  be  for¬ 
bidden.  This  tacit  refusal  to  prohibit  more  than  is  actually  to 
be  prohibited,  is  one  principal  reason  of  its  persistence,  perma¬ 
nence  and  power,  as  a  moral  law  for  all  ages  and  for  all  men. 
And  this  is  the  reason  above  referred  to,  why,  on  the  main  issue, 
the  prohibitionist  may  not  appeal  to  the  analogy  of  a  prohibit¬ 
ing  Decalogue,  to  which,  at  an  incidental  point  of  the  argument, 
he  is  entitled  to  refer.  The  Ten  Commandments  never  outrun 
the  moral  sense ;  but  the  prohibition  policy,  so  far  at  least  as 
by  implication  it  seeks  to  prohibit  drinking  as  well  as  drunken¬ 
ness,  does.  What  we  have  said  of  the  Ten  Commandments  holds 
true  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole  ;  there  is  much  in  God’s  Word 
against  the  sin  of  drunkenness,  nothing  against  drinking  in  it¬ 
self  considered.  It  holds  true  also  of  the  example  of  our  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ.  If  the  very  use  of  wine  is  a  thing  to  be  prohibited, 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  His  miraculous  changing  of  water 
into  wine  at  Cana,  or  His  appointment  of  the  use  of  wine  in  a 
sacrament  of  which  He  commanded  the  perpetual  observance. 
The  teaching  of  the  Apostles  is  of  the  same  spirit.  Notwith¬ 
standing  intemperance  was  as  prevalent,  and  the  wish  for  its 
speedy  and  thorough  suppression  as  natural,  in  those  days  as 
now,  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  though  containing 
manifold  prohibitions  against  drunkenness,  contain  none  against 
the  making  or  the  use  of  those  liquids  on  which  men  become 
drunk.  There  is  something  striking  and  impressive  in  this 
reticence;  in  this  calm  and  steadfast  loyalty  to  the  principle  of 
prohibiting  that  which  is  to  be  prohibited,  and  nothing  more. 
It  is  well  for  us,  in  our  prohibiting  zeal,  to  study  the  nature  of 
prohibition  as  it  exists  in  God’s  Word,  in  the  example  of  Christy 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  Christian  religion ;  how 
deeply  earnest,  yet  how  self-restrained  it  is;  how  it  never  goes 
beyond  a  certain  limit ;  never  loses  its  head,  as  men  say  ;  never 
blindly  and  passionately  undertakes  to  make  a  stronger  pro¬ 
hibition  of  things  wrong  by  forbidding  things  not  wrong.  It 
would  be  well  for  us  if  we  could  see  that  this  self-limitation,  this 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  prohibiting  moral  sense  is  the  secret 
of  its  strength  and  duration.  In  saying  this,  we  are  not  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  fact  that  the  New  Testament  contains  the  principle 
of  a  prohibition  more  comprehensive  and  powerful  than  that  of 
any  prohibitory  temperance  law ;  the  prohibition,  namely,  as 
regards  the  use  of  an_y  lawful  thing,  which  one  who  is  governed 
by  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  impelled,  after  the  example  of  St.  Paul, 
to  exercise  against  himself  out  of  loving  condescension  to  the 
weakness  of  a  weak  brother.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  be¬ 
longing  to  the  sphere  of  Christian  liberty,  and  with  which  pro¬ 
hibitory  legislation  (which  alone  concerns  us  here)  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  principle  which  governs  the  pro¬ 
hibitions  of  the  Decalogue,  and  of  God’s  Word  in  general,  will 
ultimately  be  found  to  be  the  only  safe  principle  for  human 
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legislation  to  rest  on.  It  will  be  found  that  legislation  has  its 
limits;  that  over-prohibition  is  a  mistake;  that  nothing  is 
gained  by  undertaking  to  suppress  as  a  crime  that  which  is  not 
in  itself  to  be  condemned  ;  that  only  such  prohibitory  legislation 
from  without  will  stand  the  test  of  time  as  shall  accord  with  the 
prohibitory  legislation  of  the  moral  law  from  within.  Superior 
as  that  solution  of  the  temperance  problem  may  seem  which 
would  make  drunkenness  physically  impossible  by  making  drink¬ 
ing  impossible,  it  will  eventually  be  discovered  to  be  defective 
and  untrustworthy,  inasmuch  as  the  question  is  essentially  one, 
not  so  much  of  making  drunkenness  a  physical,  as  of  making  it 
a  moral  impossibility,  and  inasmuch  as  the  confusion  of  drunk¬ 
enness  and  drinking  together  in  a  common  prohibition  tends  to 
debauch  and  disable  that  moral  sentiment  from  which,  in  the 
end,  all  prohibiting  power  proceeds.  When  the  proper  place 
and  function  of  prohibitory  legislation  in  regard  to  intemperance 
shall  finally  be  determined  (and  that  there  is  a  vast  field  of  use¬ 
fulness  for  legislation  here,  we  have  already  admitted  and  shown) 
it  will  be  determined,  wm  venture  to  say,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  here  laid  down.  Prohibition  will  eventually  settle 
down  to  its  proper  work;  the  work,  not  so  much  of  accomplish¬ 
ing,  as  of  helping,  temperance  reform  It  will  recognize  the 
limitations  of  legislation  and  the  limitations  of  prohibition.  It 
will  not  undertake  to  prohibit  more  than  is  to  be  prohibited. 
The  making  and  use  of  liquors  will  be  dealt  with,  not  as  some¬ 
thing  in  itself  criminal  and  to  be  prohibited  by  law  as  theft  is 
prohibited,  but  as  something  involving  (like  the  making  and  use 
of  gunpowder  or  nitro-glycerine)  great  dangers  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  requiring  therefore  to  be  carefully  and  strictly 
guarded  by  restrictive  and  prohibitive  laws,  the  particular  nature 
of  which  will  probably  be  different  in  different  communities. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  future  will  be  more  directly  and  energetically 
aimed  at  the  thing  itself  which  is  to  be  prohibited,  namely, 
drunkenness.  Of  the  direct  prohibition  of  the  drunkard’s  sin 
and  crime,  there  has  hitherto  been  comparatively  little.  It  is 
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a  curious  fact  that,  while  the  moderate  drinker  has  been  de¬ 
nounced  and  the  rumseller  anathematized,  the  drunkard  himself 
has  been  for  the  most  part  pitied,  caressed  and  petted.  He  has 
been  regarded  as  an  “  unfortunate  brother;”  as  the  “unhappy 
victim  of  an  ungovernable  appetite  for  drink  and  comfortable 
theories  of  intemperance  as  a  “  disease, ’’  and  as  “  hereditary,” 
have  been  devised  in  his  behalf.  This  is  a  morbid  and  mis¬ 
chievous  tenderness.  The  drunkard  is  indeed  greatly  to  be 
pitied,  and  the  theory  of  heredity  may,  as  regards  some  cases, 
have  truth  in  it;  but  nothing  can  justify  this  systematic  cod¬ 
dling  of  drunkards  as  a  class.  Drunkenness  is  a  crime  most 
deserving  of  prohibition  and  punishment.  It  is  not  fit  that  the 
drunkard  should  be  pitied  and  petted  because  of  the  strong 
temptation  to  drink,  while  the  thief  is  punished  in  spite  of  the 
strong  temptation  to  steal.  This  strange  extenuation  of  the 
drunkard’s  crime  is  too  unnatural,  and  too  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  justice  and  truth,  to  endure.  Prohibition  will 
naturally  gravitate  toward  the  thing  to  be  prohibited.  The 
temperance  legislation  of  the  future,  while  holding  the  liquor- 
seller  to  a  strict  account,  will  also  have  a  stern  word  to  say  to 
the  drunkard  himself  and  a  salutary  punishment  to  inflict  upon 
drunkenness  when  it  occurs. 

It  is  characteristic  of  prohibitory  legislation  in  regard  to  all 
other  crimes,  that  it  prohibits  the  crime  itself,  and,  for  the 
effectual  prohibition  of  it,  relies  (as  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
legislation  must  necessarily  do)  upon  the  infliction  of  a  penalty 
for  the  commission  of  it.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe 
that  prohibitory  legislation  against  intemperance  is  to  be  the 
only  exception  to  this  rule.  The  scheme  of  abolishing  drunken¬ 
ness  by  abolishing  drinking,  of  suppressing  intemperance  by 
making  it  a  physical  impossibility,  is  a  very  grand  one  indeed, 
but  there  is  no  precedent  in  the  annals  of  legislation  against 
crime,  to  show  that  it  is  a  feasible  one.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  temperance  legislation  will  ever  get  beyond  the  humble 
and  homely  necessity  of  dealing  with  drunkenness  as  theft  or 
any  other  crime  is  dealt  with.  In  saying  this,  we  are  not 
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teaching  the  monstrous  doctrine  that  things  must  be  allowed 
to  take  their  course,  that  the  sale  of  liquor  must  go  on,  and 
that  drunkenness  must  be  dealt  with  as  it  occurs.  We  have  no 
belief  in  things  ‘‘taking  their  course, ”  in  regard  to  this  evil, 
as  they  seem  to  be  doing  at  present,  in  many  a  community,  in 
a  most  unwarranted  and  intolerable  manner.  We  have  already 
sufficiently  expressed  our  conviction  that  legislation  may  and 
must  do  much  toward  putting  a  stop  to  intemperance  by  put¬ 
ting  a  stop  to  the  free  course  of  the  liquor  traffic.  What  we 
mean  to  say  is,  that,  when  prohibition  by  law  shall  have  gone 
to  its  utmost  reach,  and  shall  have  done  all  within  its  power  by 
manifold  regulations  and  restrictions  to  suppress  intemper¬ 
ance,  it  will  find  itself  tethered  by  the  necessity  to  which  all 
other  prohibition  by  law  is  subject,  the  necessity  of  prohibiting 
and  punishing  the  crime  itself.  Legislation  will  accomplish 
much  before  it  reaches  this  point ;  but  this  confine  it  will  not 
cross.  Its  essential  prohibition  will  be  located  where  it  belongs, 
against  drunkenness  and  the  making  of  drunkards ;  things  in 
themselves  to  be  prohibited,  and  sufficiently  definable  for  all 
practical  purposes.  And  in  this  self-restraint  its  strength  will 
lie ;  more  than  this  would  weaken,  instead  of  strengthening,  its 
prohibition. 

The  readers  of  that  admirable  work,  Carlyle’s  “  Letters  and 
Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell,”  will  remember  an  interesting 
correspondence  which  passed  between  Cromwell  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  when  the  former,  as  Lord  General, 
lay  before  that  city.  Cromwell  offered  full  liberty  to  the  min¬ 
isters  of  Edinburgh  “  to  preach  in  their  several  churches  ”  on 
the  Sabbath  day;  which  offer  Governor  Dundas,  the  ministers 
being  unwilling  to  accept  it,  sent  word  declining,  and  took  occa¬ 
sion,  in  doing  so,  to  complain  that  Cromwell’s  officers  and 
soldiers,  by  their  preaching  without  authority,  were  usurping 
the  employment  and  calling  of  the  regular  ministry.  This  led 
to  a  curious  correspondence  and  argument  between  the  two, 
touching  “Approbation/’  by  which  is  meant  Ordination  or  other 

solemn  appointment  to  office.  Cromwell  says,  in  a  letter  dated 
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September  12th,  1650  :  “  Indeed,  you  err  through  mistaking 

of  the  Scriptures.  Approbation  is  an  act  of  conveniency  in 
respect  of  order  ;  not  of  necessity  to  give  faculty  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  Your  pretended  fear  lest  Error  should  step  in,  is  like 
the  man  who  would  keep  all  the  wine  out  of  the  country,  lest 
men  should  be  drunk.  It  will  be  found  an  unjust  and  unwise 
jealousy  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  natural  liberty  upon  a  suppo¬ 
sition  he  may  abuse  it.  When  he  doth  abuse  it,  judge.”*  We 
have  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  Cromwell’s  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  u  Approbation but  his  opinion  on  the  prohibition  of 
intemperance  is  worth  considering.  “  When  he  doth  abuse  it, 
judge,” — this  saying,  bearing  the  marks  of  the  great  Protector’s 
sound  and  strong  good  sense,  expresses  well  the  necessary  limi¬ 
tations  of  all  prohibition,  and  what  it  must  at  last  come  to  and 
consist  in.  It  is  not  possible,  and  if  possible  it  would  not  be 
desirable,  for  the  prohibition  of  intemperance  to  absolve  itself 
from  the  necessity  of  “ judging”  the  abuse,  when  it  occurs,  by 
any  prohibitory  contrivance  for  rendering  the  abuse  itself  a 
physically  impossible  occurrence. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  point  in  the  prohibition  theory 
which  we  propose  to  consider  in  this  article ;  the  plea,  namely, 
that  the  only  solution  of  the  temperance  problem  lies  in  the 
removal  of  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  strong  drink.  Here, 
once  more,  it  behooves  us  to  recognize  the  element  of  truth 
there  is  in  this  statement.  The  removal  of  the  temptation  has, 
undoubtedly,  much  to-  do  with  the  settlement  of  the  temperance 
question.  In  some  circumstances,  for  certain  persons,  and  at 
certain  times,  the  question  of  temperance  is  virtually  one  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  temptation.  The  absence  of  tempta¬ 
tion  is  a  great  help  ;  and,  in  a  thousand  cases  in  which  it  is 
needlessly  and  avoidably  present,  the  law  may  justly  be  appealed 
to  to  put  it  away.  But,  to  guard  against  temptation  is  one 
thing ;  to  attempt  to  annihilate  is  another.  It  is  one  thing  to 

*  “ Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,’’  by  Thos.  Carlyle;  Vol.  I.,  (p. 
484  (Letter  xcvii). 
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say  that  it  is  useful  for  reforming  drunkards  and  young  men 
not  as  yet  addicted  to  drinking  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  temp¬ 
tation  ;  it  is  another  thing  to  say  that  no  temperance  reform  is 
possible  except  on  the  principle  of  removing  the  temptation  to 
drink.  Temperance  consists  far  more  in  self-restraint  from 
within  than  in  the  non-existence  of  temptation  from  without. 
It  is  not  on  the  principle  of  exterminating  the  external  tempta¬ 
tion,  but  on  that  of  developing  the  internal  power  to  wrestle 
with  it  and  overcome  it,  that  a  sound  and  permanent  temper¬ 
ance  reform  requires  to  be  planned.  As  far  as  one  may  judge, 
temptation  to  evil  is  not  only  an  eradicable  element  in  the 
world  as  it  now  stands,  but  has  also  in  an  inscrutable  manner 
much  to  do  with  the  development  of  virtue  itself.  It  is  myste¬ 
riously  connected  with  the  development  of  that  which  is  highest 
and  best  within  us,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  lowest  and  worst. 
In  this  world  of  God’s,  no  one  may  lightly,  by  legislation  or 
otherwise,  seek  to  eliminate  the  element  of  temptation. 

The  argument  on  this  point,  however,  we  prefer  to  commit 
to  another ;  to  one  whose  name,  when  announced,  will  be  sure  to 
gain  him  a  hearing.  It  is  no  less  a  personage,  indeed,  than 
John  Milton.  Not  that  Milton  ever  wrote  on  the  subject  of 
prohibitory  legislation  against  intemperance ;  in  his  day,  the 
law-making  powers  were  far  more  concerned  to  prohibit  the 
freedom  of  the  press  than  to  prohibit  the  freedom  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  It  was  against  the  prohibition  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  that  Milton  wrote  his  Areopagitica.  In  this  famous  trea¬ 
tise,  however,  there  is  much  that  relates  to  the  question  of  pro¬ 
hibition  in  general,  and  not  a  little  that  bears  directly  on  the 
point  we  are  now  considering.  From  the  Areopagitica ,  accord¬ 
ingly,  we  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  citations : 

“  To  sequester  out  of  the  world  into  Atlantic  and  Utopian 
politics,  which  can  never  be  drawn  into  use,  will  not  mend  our 
condition  ;  but  to  ordain  wisely,  as  in  this  world  of  evil,  in  the 
midst  whereof  God  hath  placed  us  unavoidably.  *  *  *  If  every 
action  which  is  good  or  evil  in  man  at  ripe  years  were  to  be 
under  pittance,  prescription  and  compulsion,  what  were  virtue 
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but  a  name,  what  praise  could  there  he  to  well-doing,  what 
gramercj  to  be  sober,  just,  or  continent  ?  *  *  *  Wherefore 
did  He  (God)  create  passions  within  us,  pleasures  round  about 
us,  but  that  these  rightly  tempered  are  the  very  ingredients  of 
virtue  ?  They  are  not  skilful  considerers  of  human  things, 
who  imagine  to  remove  sin  by  removing  the  matter  of  sin.  *  * 
Banish  all  objects  of  lust,  shut  up  all  youth  into  the  severest 
discipline  that  can  be  exercised  in  any  hermitage,  ye  cannot 
make  them  chaste  that  came  not  hither  so ;  such  great  care  and 
wisdom  is  required  to  the  right  management  of  this  point.  *  *  * 
It  would  be  better  done  to  learn  that  the  law  must  needs  be 
frivolous,  which  goes  to  restrain  things  uncertainly  and  yet 
equally  working  to  good  and  evil.  And,  were  I  the  chooser,  a 
dram  of  well-doing  should  be  preferred  before  many  times  as 
much  the  forcible  hinderance  of  evil  doing.  For  God  sure 
esteems  the  growth  and  completing  of  one  virtuous  person  more 
than  the  restraint  of  ten  vicious/’  * 

In  another  place  in  the  same  treatise,  with  a  touch  of  humor 
that  has  an  odd  sound,  coming  from  so  severe  a  source,  Milton 
writes  :  “  I  am  not  able  to  unfold  how  this  cautelous  enterprise 
of  licensing  can  be  exempted  from  the  number  of  vain  and 
impossible  attempts.  And  he  who  were  pleasantly  disposed, 
could  not  well  avoid  to  liken  it  to  the  exploit  of  that  gallant 
man,  who  thought  to  pound  up  the  crows  by  shutting  his  park 
gate.” 

To  these  words  of  so  great  a  master  we  venture  to  add 
nothing,  but  hasten  to  conclude  this  article,  which  has  already 
passed  beyond  its  intended  limits. 

As  regards  temperance  reform,  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
believing  in  the  primacy  of  prohibition  by  law.  Its  proper 
place  is  evidently  that  of  a  subordinate  and  auxilary. f  Though 

*  Milton’s  Prose  Works  (Bohn’s  Ed.)  Yol.  II.,  pp.  74,  75. 

if  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  in  the  prelude  to  one  of  his  Boston  lectures,  the  report 
of  which  appeared  just  after  the  above  paragraph  was  written,  says :  “Un¬ 
doubtedly  we  have  carried  the  legal  remedies  for  intemperance  further  than 
Europe  has  done,  but  at  present  we  are  fanning  the  air  with  the  legal  wing  of 
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capable  of  rendering  valuable  service  in  the  work  of  suppress¬ 
ing  intemperance,  it  is  not  capable  of  solving  the  complicated 
and  difficult  temperance  problem.  We  have  already  quoted  the 
words  of  an  eminent  prohibitionist,  to  the  effect  that  “  by  other 
methods  intemperance  may  be  diminished  and  temporarily 
checked/’  but  that  prohibition  “  is  the  only  remedy  for  the 
tremendous  sin,  shame,  and  crime  of  drunkenness.”  It  would 
be  more  correct  to  reverse  this  language,  and  to  say  that  prohibi¬ 
tory  laws  may  diminish  and  temporarily  check  the  evil,  but  that 
it  is  to  “  other  methods  ”  that  we  must  look  for  any  real  and  per¬ 
manent  remedy  of  it.  Intemperance  is  but  one  form  of  sin. 
There  is  no  specific  for  it.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  special 
contrivance  by  means  of  which  this  one  sin,  as  distinguished 
from  other  sins,  may  be  gotten  rid  of.  For  this,  as  for  all 
other  kinds  of  sin,  the  only  sufficient  remedy  is  the  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  destruction  of  intemperance  has  its  root, 
not  in  any  change  of  outward  circumstances,  but  in  the 

the  temperance  reform,  and  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  moral  wing  in  large 
degree.  I  wish  to  lift  a  note  of  warning  against  trying  to  fly  the  temperance 
cause  with  one  wing.  Whenever  we  have  used  only  the  legal  wing,  or  only 
the  moral  wing,  the  flight  of  the  temperance  cause  has  been  a  sorry  spiral.  It 
always  must  be  such  under  similar  circumstances.  There  is  not  a  feather  in 
either  of  these  temperance  wings  that  we  can  dispense  with.”  This  is  most 
true,  and  admirably  expressed,  as  against  the  one-sidedness  of  those  who 
would  rely  exclusively  upon  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  reforma¬ 
tory  forces. — So  far,  however,  as  the  image  of  the  ‘‘two  wings’’  seems  to  imply 
a  co-ordination  and  perfect  equality  between  th  ese  two  powers,  it  is  a  mislead¬ 
ing  one.  The  legislative  is  related  to  the  moral  element,  not  as  its  equal,  bu^ 
as  its  subordinate  and  servant,  not  as  an  ala  altera,  but  rather  as  the  wing 
itself  is  related  to  the  bird  that  uses  it.  The  necessarily  negative  and  subser¬ 
vient  character  of  legislation  is  somewhat  better  expressed  in  the  statement 
of  one  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  Connecticut  Methodist  State  Convention, 
held  at  Hartford,  Jan.  30-31.  The  subject  was  expressed  as  follows:  ‘‘Moral 
Suasion  for  Promoting  Temperance,  and  Legal  Force  for  Suppressing  Intem¬ 
perance.’’  Even  in  this,  however,  something  is  evidently  sacrificed  to  the 
necessity  of  expressing  the  subject  briefly  and  strikingly.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
more  correct  to  say  :  ‘‘  Christianity  for  the  promotion  of  temperance  and  the 
suppression  of  intemperance,  and  all  legitimate  instrumentalities  for  its  assist¬ 
ance  in  this  work,  including  legal  force  wherever  legal  force  may  be  required.” 
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changing  and  renovation  of  the  entire  internal  nature  of  man; 
and  that  internal  renovation  the  grace  and  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  alone  capable  of  accomplishing.  Legislation  will 
always  be  of  service  in  dealing  with  the  external  aspects  of 
intemperance;  but,  so  far  as  prohibition  by  law  claims  to  be  a 
specific  for  that  for  which  no  specific  exists,  it  must  of  necessity 
fail. 

It  will  fail,  and  it  will  succeed.  It  will  succeed  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  moral  earnestness  there  is  in  it ;  for  naught  of 
moral  earnestness  shall  ever  utterly  fail.  Like  many  a  man 
and  many  a  movement,  it  will  fail  to  accomplish  what  it  aims 
at  directly,  but  it  will  succeed  in  accomplishing  much  indirectly, 
by  virtue  of  a  merit  it  knows  not  of,  or  sets  but  little  value 
upon.  The  prohibitory  “  law,”  or  “  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment,”  which  it  is  now  pursuing  with  such  terrible  energy,  and 
with  so  sublime  a  confidence  in  its  power,  if  once  “  passed,”  to 
annihilate  intemperance,  may  or  may  not  be  secured,  and  if 
secured,  will  prove  to  be,  in  itself,  of  comparatively  little  value. 
But  the  moral  sentiment  against  intemperance,  which  this 
movement  seems  to  esteem  so  lightly,  while,  indirectly  and 
unconsciously,  it  is  doing  so  much  to  promote  the  growth  of 
it, —  this  is  of  inestimable  value,  being  indeed,  as  we  have 
shown,  the  origin  and  fountain-head  of  all  prohibiting  energy. 
And  it  is  in  what  it  is  doing  for  the  quickening  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  this  moral  sentiment,  that  the  chief  significance  and 
power  of  the  temperance  movement  will  ultimately  be  found  to 
lie.  The  stone  which  it  rejects  will  become  the  head  of  the  corner. 
The  power  which  it  counts  as  nothing  worth,  will  prove  to  be 
the  sovereign  power  at  last.  Not  that  it  seeks  to  get  a  law 
passed  for  the  suppression  of  intemperence,  but  that,  in  its 
effort  to  do  so,  it  is  powerfully  quickening  the  public  conscience 
against  this  monstrous  wrong, — it  is  in  this,  chiefly,  that  its 
strength  and  glory  consist.  It  is  one  conspicuous  and  powerful 
element  in  the  beneficient  agitation  for  Temperance  Reform. 
And  that  wholesome  indignation  and  wrath  against  intemper¬ 
ance  which  is  doing  much  to  plant  in  the  consciences  of  men, 
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will  survive  and  will  bear  good  fruit  long  after  the  prohibition¬ 
ist’s  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  a  prohibitory  law  shall  have 
been  numbered  with  the  curiosities  of  the  past. 

Meanwhile,  as  regards  the  matter  of  procuring  stricter  legisla¬ 
tion  against  intemperance,  it  is  evident  that  such  legislation  is 
not  possible  wherever  there  is  not  the  will  to  enforce  those  laws, 
many  of  them  most  excellent,  which  already  exist.  Frederick  the 
Great  said  of  Joseph  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  that  he  always 
wanted  to  take  the  second  step  before  he  had  taken  the  first. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  acquit  of  a  similar  absurdity  those 
communities  which  demand  the  sweeping  prohibition  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment,  while  destitute  of  the  courage  and 
energy  to  enforce  the  already  existing  laws  against  selling 
liquor  without  license,  on  Sunday,  or  to  minors  and  habitual 
drunkards.  “  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given.”  When¬ 
ever  any  community  is  ripe  for  a  stricter  prohibition,  the  token 
of  it  will  be  its  ability  and  willingness  to  use  that  measure  of 
prohibition  which  the  laws  already  afford.  Nor  could  there  be 
a  better  omen  for  the  cause  of  prohibitory  temperance  legisla¬ 
tion,  than  the  high  and  stern  resolution,  which  is  already  mani¬ 
festing  itself  in  some  quarters,  to  exact  a  strict  obedience  to 
every  existing  law  for  the  restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
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